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that it gives a fairly complete, although unsystematic, exposition of the stock 
of gossips, slogans, catchwords, and unreliable rumors which have permitted 
an important part of the French Right Wing to talk about everything, for 
twenty years or so, without having ever to take the trouble of thinking. As a 
document about the standardization of the intellect in that portion of the French 
leading class which was subjected to Action Francaise influences, Mr. Leeds’ book 
is more interesting since the author puts very sincere faith in the stories that he 
learned from his French guests. For instance, we ate told (p. 65) that M. 
Blum’s policy has made “enemies out of France’s natural allies”; (p. 82) that 
the South Germans, in 1919, “asked nothing better” than forming a “separate 
kingdom or republic”; (p. 105) that the invasions suffered by France since the 
Revolution came “to a country that the kings had kept free from invasion,” etc. 
—Yves R. SIMON. 


NATIONALISM AND NATIONAL - SOCIALISM * 


1. It is a real joy to review Professor Anderson’s book and to recommend 
it as one of the outstanding American historical works of the last few years. 
It is not merely a study of interest to specialists, as one might believe from the 
title. Everybody anxious to understand Nationalism as a decisive force in 
modern times must read this description of seven men who are typical of differ- 
ent trends and social groups in Prussia at the beginning of the 19th Century. 


The author emphasizes impressively the revolutionary character of National- 
ism. The limitless intensification of the feeling for the nation, which appears 
to Professor Anderson as basic in Nationalism, is connected with an opposition 
to the existing order. This exaltation of the nation as the unique all-embracing 
group produces a belief in a new world which has to be realized by any and 
all means. Using categories taken from Karen Horney, The Neurotic Person- 
ality of Our Time, Professor Anderson distinguishes between character-nation- 
alists and situation-nationalists. The former represent nationalism in a pure 
and most intense way, embracing the whole personality and determining the 
whole character, whereas the latter express more of a reaction to particular 
situations. 

But it would be wrong to take these remarks on Professor Anderson’s 
definition of Nationalism as an indication that his book is an abstract, general- 
izing analysis. On the contrary, it is Professor Anderson’s special gift to 
describe historical events and persons in their most individual features. Of 
central importance in the book is the problem: How did the change from 
cosmopolitanism to Nationalism come about? What did those who despaired 
about the old order accept Nationalism? Professor Andetson does not mix up 
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belief in the Prussian state with the nationalism which ascribes a specific 
mission to the German people, identifying it with humanity and culture. The 
character of Nationalism as a substitute for religion, as a secularized religion, 
is also emphasized. 


The book has eight chapters. The first sketches Nationalism and the Nation- 
alistic situation. The seven others are devoted to petsons representing typical 
mentalities and developments. Fichte, Arndt and Kleist are representatives of 
Character Nationalism, but they are taken not as abstract types. Their indi- 
vidual character is carefully studied, —- the professorial enthusiasm of Fichte, 
the nationalistic belief of Arndt, the pamphleteer and patriotic writer, Kleist’s 
tragic forlornness in his own ego—all that is worked out with much 
subtlety, and with many well-selected quotations from [etters and other original 
sources. The Prussian Genetal Gneisenau, who grew up between states as well 
as between religions, is characterized as a Situation Nationalist. The business 
man, Nathusius, represents an eatly liberal who does not understand National- 
ism. The Junker Marwitz and the Prussian King, Frederick William III, are 
men of the old order against which Nationalism is directed. The negative 
importance of the King for German history is perhaps overstated. 

The seléction of the typical figures by Professor Anderson could be sub- 
jected to criticism. It is a pity that he did omit consciously Stein and Harden- 
berg. How valuable would have been an analysis of W. von Humboldt, whose 
personality remains a tiddle even after the masterful study of Kahler. 


Professor Anderson has become by the publication of this book one of the 
leading students of European history. His work can be compared with the best 
German studies, for instance, with those of Meinecke and Schnabel. May I 
express the hope that Professor Anderson continues with further publications 
on German Nationalists? I suggest studies, for instance, on the development 
of Hegel, who in his youth disliked Prussia and yet became the Prussian phi- 
losopher, on Bismarck and Nationalism, or on Nationalism and Socialism 
from Fichte to Hieler. 


2. Otto D. Tolischus’ book is composed of articles previously published 
in The New York Times. They ptesent a well-handled description of the Third 
Reich. Of course, not all of them are of equal value. The few pages on religion 
cannot be compared with the analysis of the economic methods and rearma- 
ment. The book starts with essays on Hitler’s character, which suggest K. 
Heiden’s distinction between the two persons in Hitler, Hitler, the “private 
man” and Hitler, the Leader. The attempt to interpret Hitler with the help of 
R. Wagner impresses me as much too popularizing, but, despite all shortcom- 
ings, the book can be recommended to those who wish to obtain a general 
knowledge of present-day Germany. 


3. Tolischus describes facts with cool restraint. W. D. Bayles, contrastingly, 
likes to emphasize his own opposition to National Socialism and its leaders. 
Perhaps the best chapter of his book is the first, picturing the general atmo- 
sphere of the National Socialist regime, dominated by preparation for war and 
conquest. The characteristics of eight leading Nazis and Hitler’s military 
chiefs, may be read with as much interest as mystery stories. Mr. Bayles knows 
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German underground gossip very weil. Many observations are acute; for in- 
stance, his description of the reasons for Goering’s compatative popularity and 
Goebbels’ unpopularity. It is not a severe criticism of the type of book aimed 
at by Mr. Bayles, if one observes that it gives more or less superficial impres- 
sions and enumerations of facts. The book does not explain which particular 
psychological and social forces permitted Hitler and his henchmen to obtain 
their unlimited power. For instance, it is not explained why Hitler could defeat 
not only democrats and republicans but conservatives. Mr. Bayles repeats also 
the most improbable story of a conspitacy between Hess, Hitlet’s shadow, and 
Trotsky.— WALDEMAR GURIAN. 


ITALY* 
For the writing of this History of Italy, Salvatorelli had an enviable 


preparation. His hand was already trained in the disentanglement of motive, 
action and purpose, professed or implied, in the tortuous mazes of general 
as well as particular politics; for the pathological phenomena of the internal 
dynamics of parties he had a keenly ctitical eye; his specialization in ecclesias- 
tical history, from the institutional, doctrinal, literary viewpoint and from 
that of its connections with international affairs, gave him a signal advantage, 
insofar as Italian history is concerned, over workers in the same domain. His 
interest in the history of thought and of its relations with other manifestations 
of life, in the tracing out of the influence of doctrine over facts and facts over 
doctrine (see, for instance, his sensitive analysis of Italian political thought in 
the 18th and 19th century), his flexible psychological gift, enabling him to 
penetrate equally well the mentality of the Machtpolitiker, the revolution- 
ary, and the mystic (see his Life of St. Francis); his capacity, of which he 
makes so little use in this book, for mastering and distributing in proper per- 
spective a gteat mass of facts and giving saliency and significance to crucial 
events; his preoccupation with the theoretical and technical problems aroused 
by the structure of Italian history (the problem of its “unity,” for instance) : 
all this led us to expect from Salvatorelli an unusually rich, original and pro- 
vocative book. We confess to a certain measure of disappointment. 


Not only is the amount of what Machiavelli calls “il sapore delle historie” 
scarce in this History; not only are general considerations, broad remarks en- 
abling the reader to grasp at a glance the meaning of an evolution, the tend- 
encies of a situation, the main components of an historican panorama, nig- 
gardly strewn and of an anodyne quality, but this procedure is intentional, 
systematically pursued. It stands out by constast with the conscientious enu- 
cleation of essentials to which Salvatorelli devotes himself in his treatment 
of the political institutions of the Communal period. Here, either he felt 
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